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The effects ot incluiing both field participation and 
classroom experience for prospective teachers in an introductory 
course in education at West Virginia University were compared in this 
study. Pour groups of prospective teachers tiere randomly selected 
from a total population of Hbf students. Each group consisted of 15 
8tuder.ts--fresh«en, sophomores, juniors, and seniors — majoring in 
either elementary or secondary education. Pive test instruments were 
used to measure the prospective teachers* open-mi ndedness, 
self -actual i sat ion, self -concept, relationship to students, and 
degree of inclusion. After pretesting. Group A was assigned field 
participation; oroup B was given classroom experiences: Group c was 
assitined field participation similar to Group B; and Group D received 
neither field participation experiences nor classroom experiences. 
Posttestfc ueing all test instruments were administered. Results 
indicated significant trends toward a concurrent arrangement of both 
field experiences and classroom experiences for prospective teachers 
as a means of effecting perpetual changes at an earlier period in the 
teacher education program. <NJM) 
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During his professional life, a teacher Is Involved In relationships 
with his students , his collcaj;uen, his .lilmlnlHtrators , the parents of his 
students and other persons in the cotmnunlty, Restrictions are laii! upon 
his behavior In these re hitlonshlps • Tliose with whom he associates expect 
certain things of him because he Is a teacher. These expectations are 
regarded as the professional n^qulrements of his position. But the teacher 
is also a person. Consequently, he has personal relationships with these 
widely disparate types of persons. 

A tt^acher Is a real person and when he enters Into a latlonshlp 
with the leirnor v;lthout presenting a front or a fag^de, he Is much more 
likely to be effective. American Education has moved increasingly towards 
n more humanistic philosophy which finds expression In practices desipned to 
facilitate and assist learning rather than to control and direct It. 

There Is a need for the investigation of interpersonal relationahlps 
bet%reen teachers and pupils. This need dictates a concern for the inner 
life of the prospective toachcr. This need is a process of learning about 
teaching and an understanding of hisiself and his relationship with students 
in the learning process. 

If teacher preparation programs are to be concerned with changing the 
peiuont '.c^-^ of prr'npcctlve teachers so as to bring about a mofte husuinistic 
.'»tfitr1i t tht octi^on of when thase nodules of preparation for change 



should bo presinttnl ami In what manner thiy phouKI be prcscntod btcomi's 
an Important variable to b( cons idi red . 

Tho major objcctlvo of this study was to compare the effects of 
pre;;entin^ !)Oth flild participation and clnsi vooni csporlcricis to pros- 
pective teachers In an introductory course in education ar V/est Vlri'lnia 
llnlverUty. The study ti- ted the hypotheses tliat either fieKI partici ation 
or classroom experiences or the combination or eliinlnation of both wcu d 
not affect the prospective teacher's perceptions rcj;ardinp,: 

1. dej^ree of open-rilndednoss 

2. degree of self-actualization 

3. self -concept 

A* relationship to his students 

5. degree of inclusion, control and affection 

Pour croups of prospective teachers were randomly selected from a total 
population of A87 studeats enrolled In Curriculum and Instruction 7, an 
introductory course in education. Each group consisted of 15 students, 
majoring either in nocopdary or elementary education and conslstinp, of 
fro:.>incn, sopi»mnores, juniors and seniors* All of the subjects were {>lven 
a pro*te;:r. ucln-^ all c^.^t instruments prior to receiving any treatment. 

The test instritmonts used In this study were selected to measure those 
perceptions indicated previouslyo They included: 

1« Rokeach Dogmatism Scale 

2. Personal Orientation Inventory 

3* Tennessee Self -concept Scale 

A. Birrott-Lonnard Relationship Inventory 

5« Fundanental Interpersonal Relaticn Orientation-Behavior (FIRO-B) 
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After pie-ter.tin.t; of rill i;rnups was complttcil, the prospcctUo 
trachers in Group A were .'^sslr,ncd llrld participation oxporloncos for n 
ton*week period. This consisttni c( two hours per week In some type of 
field experience. Durinj; this prri.id of time thiv wore to receuvo no 
classt om experience. ProHpectivc tcachcri^ in Group B wore f;i^ cm class- 
room t'xperlence over a ten-week period, but were not assigned to any 
field participation cxpericncoR . GlasKroom experiences consisted of two- 
hoar blocks over a ten-week period. Prosp vtive teachers in Group C WGn* 
assigned field participation experiences for a ten-week period. The 
field experiences were similar to tiiose adtninlcStcred to Group B. Pros- 
pective teachers in Group D received neither field participation 
experiences nor classroom experience over the ten*week period and 
were the control for this study. 

Prospective teachers in all groups were administered post-tests 
usln<> all tt^st instruments. The hypotheses concerning prospective teacher 
perceptions were tested by means of the analysis of variance test statistics. 
The results of these findings shewed little statistically significant 
difference among or within the groups. There were, however, trends shoving 
gains in mean scores within the groups in many of the variables tested « 

An analysis of growth patterns indicates that since the act of teaching 
involves working with people, a logical assumption can be made concerning 
the treatment in which both romponents--f iold participation and classroom 
exoorience^-wore utilized. This involves giving the prospective teacher 
emxigh classroom theory so that he is able to conceptualire a basic 
theoretical foundation regarding how a teacher should teach« Secondly, when 
^ this foundation is conceptual ized, the prospective teacher must be presented 
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with opportunities to practice Lhe basic beliefs he perceives rep,ardinr> who 
act of teaching. The results of this study indicate that the most positive 
growth occurred when both components (theory and practice) were presented 
during the same semester of the prospective teacher's colle[;o trnininp,. 

The results of this study seem to show two clear implications: 

1. Programs can be started at an earlier stage in a prospective 
teacher's training that will facilitate both theory and 
practice if they arc administered concurrently. 

2m Programs must continually be designed during a prospective 
teache»-'s training to give him the opportunity to experience 
many practical applications of theory-related ideals. 

Programs at the frishman, sophomore, and junior years, therefore, must 
be developed that will give the prospective teacher what he needs in terms 
of perceptual development. This may necessitate multiple programming on an 
individual basis with each prospective teacher determining with an advisor 
those experiences, both class and field, v;hich will best facilitate the 
successful use of humanistic training in his professional experiences. 

Perhaps teacher-training programs should focus their attention more on 
arranging programs that are continuous, not over just one semester, but for 
all the semesters that the prospective teacher is in school. A reinforcing 
program such as suggested may tend to bring about perceptual change at a 
more rapid rate with a greater impact on the prospective teacher. 

It may be found that the typer; of field oxperienccs prospective teachers 
receive are not of a nature that will facilitate perceptual change over a short 
period of tine. This possibility leads this author to suggest that programs 
planned to incorporate field experience should be supervised in a manner 
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that would assure maximum experience in field participation. Those 
experiences can be an important part of a t*. achor-trainin^; program if thry 
meet the objectives of the total program. Tcachr-r educators must fa5;hion 
new and powerful tools appropriate to the objectives of the programs-, 

The types of field participation suggested earlier coulM become more 
effective if those people working with prospective teachers wc^^e known to 
have positive perceptions in those areas which the academic experiences 
were designed to develop. This sug^;ests a training program for supervision 
of field participant supervisors in those areas of perceptual development. 

Ill summary, the evidence of this study shows significant trends toward 
an arrangement of concurrent field and classroom experiences for prospective 
teachers at an earlier period in the student's training as a means of per- 
ceptual change. 



